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LATE        K  E  "u  S      .  *  i 

According  to  Canadian  sources,   slaughter  and  feeder  cattle  exports 
to  the  United  States  were  reported  at  2,6lQ  head  for  the  week  ending 
Decesiher  22,  or  a  total  of  22+0 , 2llj.  head  since  August  lo.    Beef  and  veal 
exports  for  the  week  ending  December  18,  were  reported  at  3,386,2+25  pounds 
for  a  total  to  dace  of  81,207,663  pounds.     Both  live  cattle  and  beef  and 
veal  exports  are  tapering  off. 


Effective  December  k,  the  weekly  meat  ration  in  the  Netherlands  for 
the  consumer  group  under  5  years    was  decreased  to  100  grains  and  for  the 
consuner  group  over  5  years  to  200  grams,  according  to  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture. 


A  Cuban  Commerce  resolution,   signed  and  published  in  November, 
extends  the  period  during  which  500  tons  of  jerked  beef  may  be  imported 
duty-free  into  Cuba  to  July  yi ,  192+9 • 


An  of fici al  revision  places  the  1948-49  cotton  crop  in  the  State 
of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil  at.  969, 00C  bales  (500  pounds  gross),  instead  of 
1,052', 000*  bales  as  reported  a  week  ago,  as  result  of  a  figure  adjust- 
ment in  Brazil.  This  revision  makes  a  total  of  approximately  1,420, 
000  bales  for  all  of  Brazil,  instead  of  1,500,000  bales  previously 
estimated. 
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OFAE  FOREIGN  MARKET  STUDIES  AIDING  U.  S.  AGRICULTURE  l/ 

Marketing  and  production  studies  conducted  in  foreign  "countries  "by 
specialists  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  as  a  part 
of  the  Department's  Research  and  Marketing  Act  program,  have  made  it 
possible  to  "bridge  information  gaps  and  are  enabling  the  Office  to  serve 
United  States  agriculture  more  adequately  and  effectively. 

Since  the  initiation  of  these  special  studies  15  months  ago,  Ik  spe- 
cialists have  submitted  to  Joseph  Ac  Becker, ■ Chief  of  OFAR's  International 
Commodities  Branch,  over  100  special  reports  from  about  50  different  coun- 
tries. These  reports  contain  the  facts  behind  the  facts  to  supplement  the 
pertinent  information  regularly  received,  from  the  agricultural  officers  at 
various  U.  S.  Foreign  Service  Posts  and  data  compiled  by  the  Office  from 
many  soiirces . 

The  specialists  conduct  the  studies  in  foreign  countries  to  obtain 
added  information  concerning  the  current  and  potential  export  market  for, 
and  competition  faced  by,  United  States  agricultural  products.    Such  stud- 
ies are  especially  important  at  the  present  time  when  export  outlets  are 
limited  and  foreign  production  is  expanding.    United  States  agriculture 
historically  exported  about  one -eighth  of  its  harvest  and,  during  World 
War  II,  boosted  production  to  unprecedented  levels  in  answer  to  the  pleas 
of  hard-pressed  Allies  for  greater  quantities  of  food  and  fiber  to  con- 
tinue- the  fight  against  aggression.    Under  present  conditions,  the  domes- 
tic agricultural  producers  and' exporters  are  depending  more  and  more  upon 
the  Department  for  current  export  markets  for  their  products.    They  also 
need  such  information  as  a  base  for  their  production  and  marketing  plans 
for  the  future.    Because  of  the  pressing  need,  these  studies  were  among 
the  first  to  be  initiated  under  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act  program, 
which  authorizes  the  U,  S,  Department  of  Agriculture  to  aid  in  developing 
new  or  expanded  domestic  and  foreign  markets  for  United  States  farm  prod- 
ucts, as  well  as  new  uses  for  those  products. 

The  basic-  facts  in  the  specialists'  reports,  supplemented  by  informa- 
tion supplied  by  U.  S.  Foreign  Service  Officers  and  other  sources  and  drawn 
from  the  files  of  OFAR's  commodity  divisions,  have  been  published  for  the 
benefit  of  agricultural  producers,  processors  and  handlers  in  37  Foreign 
Agriculture  Circulars .2/ 

The  findings  of  the  specialists  also  have  been  the  source  of  supple- 
mentary information  used  by  .  OFAR  in  preparing  periodically  published  world 
summaries  of  agricultural  production  and  trade,  in  analyzing  and  submit- 
■  ting  basic  data  necessary  for  the  development  and  operation  of  the. European 
Recovery  Program,  and  in  answering  daily  calls  from  agricultural  production 
and  trade  representatives : and  U.  S.  Government  officials. 


l/  By  Mcnroe  McCown,  Agricultural  Economist,  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations . 

2/  Obtainable  from  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  . 
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Although  only  slightly  more  than  a  year  has  elapsed  since  the  first 
marketing  specialist  sailed  abroad,  studies  have  "been  made  in  Europe,  the 
Far  East,  the  Near  East,  Africa,  and  South  America.    Additional  work  is 
under  way  or  planned  for  the  near  future  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  South  and 
Central  America. 

Europe,  -which  historically  has  "been  the  leading  export  market  for 
U.  S.  agricultural  products,  has  been  the  major  area  of  study.    Before  the 
war,  it  was  the  leading  export  market  for  cotton,  tobacco,  fresh  apples 
and  pears,  canned  and  dried  fruits,  and  canned  fish.    European  countries 
also  have  been  important  outlets  for  fresh  and  processed  citrus  fruits, 
seeds,  fresh  grapes,  and  during  the  first  3  postwar  years,  for  potatoes. 
During  the  past  year,  surveys  have  been  completed  in  western  Europe  which 
have  provided  essential  information  concerning  the  export  market  for  United 
States  cotton,  fruits,  tobacco,  fish  products,  potatoes,  field  crop  and 
vegetable  seeds,  rice,  and  vegetable  oils  and  oilseeds.    The  work  with  to- 
bacco has  included  limited  technical  assistance  to  European  manufacturers 
in  connection  with  problems  they  face  in  their  use  of  United  States  leaf 
in  the  preparation  of  American  type  blended  cigarettes.     This  assistance 
has  been  designed  to  aid  the  manufacturers  in  meeting  the  growing  demand 
on  the  Continent  for  this  type  of  smoke . 

Certain  of  these  countries  have  been  sources,  too,  of  significant 
quantities  of  seeds,  tree-nuts,  brined  cherries,  citrus  fruits,  and  fish 
products,  which  compete  with  United  States  products  on  the  domestic  as 
well  as  in  the  world  market.     Preliminary  studies  of  European  production 
of  deciduous  fruits,  field  crop  and  vegetable  seeds,  and  fish  products 
have  been  completed,  and  a  survey  of  the  edible  tree-nut  industry  in  the 
western  Mediterranean  countries  was  made  during  the  summer  of  19^-8. 

Follow-up  studies  on  cotton  utilization,  and  on  citrus  production  and 
trade  in  the  European  area  are  under  way.     The  latter  will   include  produc- 
tion surveys  in  Italy,  Spain  and  North  Africa.     In  addition,  an  office  is 
to  be  established  in  Paris  to  facilitate  the  market  studies  on  fruit. 

Developments  in  connection  with  the  rehabilitation  of  the  cotton  tex- 
tile industry  in  Japan,  and  cotton  production  and  utilization  in  China, 
India,  and  Pakistan  have  been  studied.    Surveys  also  have  been  made  of  the 
rice  production  and  trade  in  the  Far  East  and  Near  East,  the  production 
and  processing  of  oilseeds  in  Africa,  and  cotton  production  and  utilization 
in  South  America.    A  6-month  study  of  the  tobacco  situation  in  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  is  now  being  made  and  plans  for  19^9  include  surveys  of  cot- 
ton production  in  central  Africa  and  of  the  dried  fruit  industry  in  South 
Africa. 

The  nature  of,  and  progress  so  far  achieved  in  the  marketing  studies 
relating  to  specific  commodities,  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

COTTON 

The  study  of  the  market  outlook  for  United  States  cotton  in  Europe 
was  the  first  to  be  started. 

P.  K.  Norris  sailed  late  in  the  fall  of  lQk-7  and  spent  much  of  the 
winter. 
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of  19^7-48  gathering  and  studying  facts  from  G<27eCTUBerut-  and  trade  sources , 
relating  to  the  subject.    His  findings  corroborated  an  earlier  "belief  of 
the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  that  although  Europe  needed 
more  American  cotton  than  it  was  getting,  it  did  not  have  the  dollars  with 
which  to  buy.    The  cotton  which  was  moving  from  the  United  States  to  Europe 
was  being  financed  mostly  by  dollars  made  available  through  some  type  of  aid 
program.    His  conclusion,  published  in  Foreign  Agriculture  Circular  FC-1-48, 
was  that  United  States  cotton  growers  and  exporters  could  count  upon  Europe 
as  an  outlet  as  long  as  the  fiber  was  supplied  to  those  countries  under  aid 
programs.    Some  European  countries  are  attempting  to  increase  production  in 
overseas  territories,  obtain  more  of  their  needs  from  other  "soft"  currency 
areas,  or  otherwise  become  less  dependent  upon  cotton  from  the  United  States. 
Cessation  of  aid  programs,  he  believes,  will  mean  extreme  competition  in  the 
European  market  from  foreign  growths  and  synthetic  fibers.    Norris  plans, 
during  19^+9,  to  study  developments  in  cotton  production  in  Africa  for  the 
producing  areas  on  the  "Dark  Continent"  are  largely  controlled  by  European 
countries.    Francis  H.  Whi taker  is  continuing  some  of  the  European  work  be- 
gun by  Mr.  Norris,  digging  deeper  into  the  cotton  statistics  in  certain 
countries . 

During  the  past  summer  (winter  in  South  America),  Mr.  N-orris  surveyed 
the  cotton  producing  areas  of  Brazil,  Argentina  and  Paraguay,  to  obtain  an 
indication  of  future  production  and  trade  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Although 
the  19^9  crop  in  Brazil  may  show  an  increase  over  19^8,  Brazilian  cotton  pro- 
duction is  not  expected  to  regain  prewar  levels  soon  unless  coffee  prices  drop 
materially  or  'unemployment  should  force  a  retain  to  the  cotton  farms  of  many 
persons  now  working  in  the  cities.    Production  is  now  about  one-third  less 
than  it  was  just  before  the  war.    Brazilian  cotton  exports  during  the  next 
few  years  are  not  expected  to  be  as  high  as  during  the  past  2  seasons.  Much 
of  these  recent  exports  came  from  stocks  which  accumulated  during  the  war,  and 
which  have  now  been  reduced  to  relatively  low  levels.    Brazil's  own  cotton 
mills  are  currently  utilizing  more  raw  cotton  than  before  the  war,  and  this 
also  affects  the  quantity  available  for  exports. 

Dr.  Ide  P.  Trotter  was  borrowed  from  Texas  A.  &  M.  College,  where  he  is 
director  of  Agricultural  Extension,  to  make  the  Far  Eastern  cotton  survey  for 
OFAR. 

For  a  year  or  two  just  before  World  War  II  Japan  was  the  leading  importer 
of  United  States  cotton.    At  that  time,  Japan  had  nearly  k  times  as  many 
spindles  as  are  now  ready  for  operation  in  that  country,  and  was  building  and 
operating  mills  in  China.    Japan  then  dominated  the  textile  market  in  the 
Orient.    Attempts  are  being  made  to  rehabilitate  the  industry  and  authorization 
has  been  given  to  increase  spindleage  to  k  million,  about  one -third  of  the  pre- 
war number.     It  appears,  however,  that 'the  authorized  level  may  not  be  reached 
before  sometime  late  in  1950.    While  the  United  States  is  the  chief  source  of 
raw  cotton  for  the  Japanese  mills,  cotton  also  is  being  obtained  from  other  "' 
areas, 'chief ly  Pakistan  and  India,  under  commodity  agreements  in  exchange  for 
such  things  as  cloth,  spindles,  and  textile  machinery. 
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China's  -cotton .production,  would  just  about  supply  her  mill  require  - 
■'merits  if  it-could  be  gotten.  'to  the  mills'.    ■While  in  1948,  most  of  the 
mills  were  in 'nationalist  areas,  much  of  the' production,  particularly  of 
the  better  staples,  was  In  the  Communist  territory.  :  The  United  States  was 
looked  to  for  the  cotton  needed  to  compensate  for  this  •deficit.,  .estimated 
at  about  a  million  bales.    The  Chinese  Government  has  legislative  authority 
to-  control  the  cotton  industry,  but  developments  are  dependent  upon  the 
political  situation  in  that  war -torn  country. 

The  partitioning  of  India  left  the  textile  mills  in  the  new  Dominion 
of  India  and  most  of  the  production  of  longer -stapled  cotton  in  Pakistan. 
•India  is  stressing  longer  staple  cottons  in : the  plans  for  research,  and 
program  of  cotton  production-.    Pakistan  desires'  mills  and  is  trading  cotton 
for  spindles  and  looms.  •  ••  ■ 

RICE-  :  V  ,  ' 

Dr.  J.  Norman  Effer son  obtained  leave  of  absence  from  his  research  and 
teaching  duties  at  Louisiana  State  University  to  survey  -the  rice  producing 
areas  of  the  Far  East,  Near  East  and  southern  Europe,  and  to  make  a  preliminary 
market  survey  in .  we  °.  tor  a  Europe.    Effer  son  concluded  that  although  the  world 
still  is  short  of  rice,  expanded  production  in  deficit  producing  countries 
such  as  Malaya,  Java,  India  and  China,  and  changes  in  consumption  habits  in 
.others  due  to  the  local  rice  shortages,  indicate  that  the  demand  for  rice 
imports  is  likely  to  be  less  in  the  next  few  years  than  during  the  prewar 
period..    This  means,  according  to  Effer  son,  that  from  the  viewpoint    of  future 
United,  States  exports,  the  requirements  of  the  importing  countries  may  be 
..satisfied  sooner  than  would  be  indicated  by  the- trade  figures.    Political  dis- 
turbances complicate  the  picture  somewhat  in  certain  of  the,  rice  producing 
. countries . 

FRUITS  - 

Fruits  felt  the  effects  of  foreign  "austerity"  programs  more  quickly  and 
to  a  greater  extent  than  most  of  the  other  agricultural  commodities.    In  most 
European  countries,  as  Fred  Motz    paints  the  contrast,  the  fruit  bowl  tra- 
ditionally adorned  the  table.    During  the  war  and  earlier  postwar  years,  many 
Europeans  were  fortunate  if  there  was  any  kind  of  food  on  the  table.  With 
dollars  short,  fruit  is  generally  classed  as  a  "luxury",  therefore  a  dispen- 
sable item,  despite  the  fact  that  the  incentive  value  of  fruit  is  recognized 
by  many.    Mr.  Motz  made  a  quick  check  of  the  European  market  situation  at  the 
end  of  19^7  on  his  way  back  from  a  3 -year  assignment  as  Agricultural  Attache  in 
Austria.    He  worked  with  the  fruit  industry  in.  the -States  during  much  of  l$kQ, 
but  spent  some  time  in  western  Europe  in  the  late  summer  and  early  fall.  He 
is  returning  to  Europe  to  set  up  an  office  at  the  American  Embassy,  Paris, 
where  he  can  keep  in  close  touch  with  developments  which  may  affect  the  export 
market  for  United  States  fruit.    The  story  of  the  European  situation,  written 
by  Mr.  Motz,  has  been  published  in  Foreign  Agriculture  Circular,  FDAP-1-48. 

J.  Henry  Burke,  who  ha3  had  years  of  experience  in  the  production 
and  marketing  of  citrus  fruits  in  California,  was  selected  by  OFAR  for 
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follow-up  study  specifically  of  the  market  outlook  for  citrus  fruits  and 
citrus  products  in  Europe,  and  production  surveys  in  the  Mediterranean  area. 
He  is  now  in  Europe  and  his  studies  will  keep  him  there  throughout  the 
winter. 

FISH  PRODUCTS: 

Fish  products'   particularly  the  canned  and  cured  fish  which  accounted 
for  the  "bulk  of  the  United  States  exports  of  this  commodity  category  to 
Europe  in !the  prewar  ;period  .and  which  went  to  Allied  countries  during  the 
war,  are  now  in  about  the  same  position  as  fruit.     They  are  generally  la-., 
beled  "luxury"  in  Europe,  according  to  Arthur  M.  Sandberg,  who  was  detailed 
to  OFAE  from  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  conduct- thin. study . .   Most  of 
the  European  countries  are  restricting  their  purchases  from  dollar  areas 
and  obtaining  needed' imports  through  intra -European  trade,  much  of  which 
is  arranged  through  commodity  or  compensation  agreements.    European  fishing 
fleets  are  generally  at  or  above  prewar  'size,  and  some  countries  hope  to 
expand  their  exports  through  outlets  -  in  the  United  States.    The  factual 
story  is  briefly  told  in  3  preliminary  Foreign  Agriculture  Circulars  and 
a  summarization  "by  countries  and  more  ''complete  conclusions  will  be  pub- 
lished soon.         '  1       ■  ■ 

EDIBLE  THEE -NUTS;  '••  • 

Walter  E.  Schrelber  spent  the  past  summer  in  the  producing  areas  of 
Portugal    Spain,  France,  and  Italy,   "counting  the  nuts  on' the  trees",  so  • 
to  speak,  to  forecast  production  of  almonds,  hazel  nuts. -and  walnuts,  and' 
to  obtain  additional  data  to  help  him  provide  needed  information  concern- 
ing probable  competition  from  imported  nuts.     The  western  Mediterranean 
is  the  chief  source  of  imported  almonds.    Although' the  I9I+8  crop  was  below 
that  of  the  previous  year,  carry-over  stocks,  particularly  in  Italy,  would 
allow  the  maintenance  of  export  levels. 

Mr.  Schrelber' s  findings  have -been  summarized  in  a  series  of  Foreign 
Agriculture  Circulars. 

FIELD  CROP  AMD  VEGETABLE  SEED  '  /• 

The  United  States  was  called  upon  to  furnish  large  quantities  of  seeds 
to  European  countries  during  the  war  and  for  a  while  after  the  shooting 
stopped.    The  domestic  seed  industry  needs  the  latest  information  concerning 
production  trends,  seed  requirements,  and  exportable  surpluses  in  Europe . 
George  Edler  made  a  study  for  OFAE,  and  reports  that,  in  general,  vegetable 
seeds  are  in  adequate  supply  in  Europe,  and  despite  a  reduced  clover  seed 
crop  in  ±9k8,  European  supplies  are  generally  adequate  because  of  carry- 
over in  several  of  the  countries. 

POTATOES 

Although  exports  of  United  States  potatoes  to  Europe  were  negligible 
in  the  prewar  period,  during  the  first  3  postwar  years  an  average  of  6.7 
million  bushels  of  the  United  States  crop  was  shipped  to  the  Continent, 
All  of  these  moved,  however,  as  the  result  of  a  U.  S.  Government  program 
which  reduced  the  cost  to  the  foreign  government  to  a  relatively  low. 
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figure.     Germany  received  a  large  portion  of  these  shipments.    While  the 
potatoes  were  used  mostly  for  food,  some  were  planted.    A.  E.  Mercker 
surveyed  the  possible  market  for  seed  potatoes  on  the  Continent.  He 
concluded  that  the  possibility  of  developing  a  market  for  United  States 
seed  potatoes  was  slight  in  view  of  such  handicaps  as  the  general 
European  preference  for  yellow-fleshed  potatoes,  and  the  high  cost  of 
delivery  of  a  "bulky  commodity.    Potato  production  in  Europe  has  now  re- 
gained prewar  levels,  providing  adequate  supplies  for  seed  and  table  use. 
Mr.  Mercker fs  conclusions  were  published  in  Foreign  Agriculture  Circular 

VEGETABLE  OILS  AND  OILSEEDS - 

Howard  A.  Akers  studied  the  oilseed  trade  and  crushing  situation  in 
Europe  and  oilseed  and  vegetable  oil  production  in  African  areas.    He  found 
that  European  countries,  generally,  are  still  far  short  of  having  the  supply 
of  fats  and  oils  necessary  to  meet  normal  requirements.    Although  Europe 
normally  produces  most  of  the  lard,  tallow,  and  butter  that  it  consumes, 
indigenous  oilseed  production  was,  and  continues  to  be,   small.    Before  the 
war,  oilseeds  for  crushing  were  imported  from  China,  India,  South  America, 
and  Africa.    Palm  kernels  were  obtained  from  the  Netherlands  Indies  and 
West  Africa.    At  the  present  time,  European  oilseed  imports  are  restricted 
both  by  shortage  of  exchange  and  of  supplies  of  the  raw  product  in  source 
areas.    European  crushing  facilities,  therefore,  are  operating  much  below 
capacity.    Although  certain  European  countries  are  proceeding  with  projects 
in  Africa  particularly  designed  to  reduce  dependence  upon  dollar  areas, 
progress  in  connection  with  such  projects  is  generally  behind  schedule, 
according  to  Mr.  Akers.    Preliminary  circulars  provide  some  information  on 
the  results  of  this  study,  and  the  overall  report  is  now  being  prepared. 

TOBACCO- 

J.  B.  Gibbs  and  C.  B.  Cheatham,  Jr.,  conducted  a  study  in  Europe  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  l^k'J-kd  to  gather  information  concerning  the  outlook  for 
an  export  market  for  United  States  leaf.    Among  their  observations  were: 
(1)  an  increase  has  occurred  in  the  over-all  demand  for  tobacco  in  most 
of  western  Europe;  (2)  there  has  been  a  shift  in  demand  to  cigarettes  at 
the  expense  of  other  tobacco  products;  and  (3)  the  demand  for  leaf  from  the 
United  States  and  Latin  American  sources  has  increased,  while  the  demand 
for  Oriental  (Turkish  and  Greek)  leaf    has  lessened  because  of  the  in- 
creased popularity  of  American- type  blended  cigarettes.    Although  dollar 
shortages  are  restricting  imports  into  European  countries,  ECA  and  other 
dollars  are  being  spent  for  American  leaf.    Tobacco  is  recognized  as  an 
"incentive"  item  and  is  a  loading  source  of  revenue  in  a  number  of  coun- 
tries. 

Last  summer,  Mr.  Cheatham  gave  technical  assistance  to  European 
manufacturers  in  connection  with  a  further  study  of  problems  which 
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they  were  facing  in  the  use  of  United  States  leaf  to  produce  American- 
type  "blended  cigarettes. 

George  W.  Van  Dyne  is  in  South  America  studying  trends  in  tobacco  pro- 
duction and  utilization.    He  has  surveyed  Central  American  countries  and, 
after  completing  the  South  American  observations,  will  return  via  the 
Caribbean  countries.    In  Latin  American  areas,  also,  American-type  "blended 
cigarettes  are  gaining  in  popularity. 

Seven  preliminary  circulars  provide  information  concerning  the 
European  and  Latin  American  tobacco  studies, 

WORLD'S  TOBACCO  PRODUCTION  IN  BALANCE  WITH  EFFECTIVE  DEMAND  l/ 

The  world's  tobacco  production,  forecast  at  over  7  billion  pounds, 
for  the  12  months,  July  19^8  through  June  19*1-9,  is  approximately  in  balance 
with  the  world's  effective  demand  for  current  consumption. 

The  world's  potential  demand,  however,  including  leaf  needed  for 
stock  replacement,  is  considerably  above  the  effective  demand.  The 
extent  to  which  effective  demand  approaches  potential  demand  during  the 
next  few  years  will  depend  on  several  factors.    However,  assuming  a 
successful  completion  of  the  European  Recovery  Program,  and  a  subsequent 
improvement  in  world  economic  conditions  there  is  some  prospect  for  an 
increase  in  effective  demand. 

During  the  war,  world  tobacco  consumption  exceeded  leaf  production 
and  stocks  were  depleted  in  most  of  the  principal  consuming  countries. 
Since  the  war,  consumption  in  some  areas  has  been  low  as  a  result  of 
depleted  stocks  and  curtailed  purchasing  power,  but  such  decreases  have 
been  approximately  offset  by  continued  increases  in  other  countries. 
The  potential  consumption  demand  in  most  countries  is  now  well  above 
prewar,  and  if  conditions  during  the  next  few  years  should  permit  con- 
sumption to  approximate  the  potential  demand  and  rebuilding  of  stocks 
to  what  they  were  in  the  prewar  years  in  relation  to  consumption,  sub- 
stantially higher  leaf  production  would  be  required.    Most  of  the  current 
shortage  in  supplies  of  tobacco  is  in  European  and  other  countries, 
that  depend  largely  on  leaf  imports.    Consequently,  if  conditions  permit 
larger  consumption  and  stock  replacement,  most  of  the  leaf  would  need  be 
supplied  by  increased  production  in  the  United  States  and  other  surplus - 
producing  countries.    Current  demand  for  tobacco  products  containing 
United  States  leaf  is  higher  than  before  the  war,  and  if  importers  are 
able  to  choose  the  leaf  they  desire  the  movement  of  United  States  leaf 
in  world  trade  might  represent  a  larger  proportion  of  total  international 
trade  in  tobacco  than  in  prewar  years. 


l/  By  J.  Barnard  G-ibbs,  Agricultural  Economist,  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations. 
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In  the  United  States ,  current  consumption  of  tobacco  is  more  than 
60  percent  above  the  prewar  (1935-39)  level.    Increases  in  leaf ;  production 
in  the  country  have  about  kept  pace  with  disappearance,  and  stock  require- 
ments. Current  stocks  in  relation  to  domestic  consumption  are  nearly  in  line 
with  prewar,  when  they  were  equal  to  about  2|-  year's  requirement.  However, 
ejiy  drain  on  stocks  through  exports  to  meet  increased',  demands  abroad  would 
soon  deplete  them  to  well  below  the -prewar  level,  unless  higher  :exports 
were  offset  by  increased  production. 

In  Canada  and -some  Latin  American  countries,  leaf  production  increased 
during  the  war  years  in  response  to  larger  domestic  requirements  and, 
in  some  instances,  to  a  higher  export  demand.    Production  has  increased 
even  more  since  the  war.    Limited  dollar  exchange  available  to  European 
importing  countries  since  19^6  had  resulted  "in  stock  accumulation  in 
some  exporting  countries. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  which  depends  entirely  on  imports  for  its 
leaf  requirement,  consumption  of  tobacco  rose  during  the  war  and  the. 
immediate  postwar  years  to  about  30  percent  above  the  prewar  (1935-39) 
average.    Imports -during  most  of  this  period  were  below  consumption, 
and  stocks  were  depleted.    There  was  some,  stock  replacement  in  19^5  and 
19^6  but  since  that  time  shortages  in -dollar  exchange  have  not  permitted 
imports  sufficient  to  meet requirements .    Imports:  from  British  Empire 
countries  and  other  areas  which  accept  payment  in  British. currency  have  ;. 
increased,  but  imports  from  the  United .States,  which  formerly  supplied 
about  three-fourths  of  the  country's  requirement,,  have  been  curtailed. 
Direct  measures  have  been  taken  by  the  United  Kingdom  Government  to  re- 
strict overall  consumption  of  tobacco  and  -to- favor  consumption  of  Empire 
leaf  and  leaf  from  other  soft  currency  countries  in  place  of  American. 
Current  consumption  is  at  about  the  1938-39  level,  with  a  higher  proportion 
represented  by  other  than  United.  States  leaf.,. than  has  been  the  case  in 
recent  years.    Stocks  of  United  States  tobacco  in  the  country  represent 
less  than  1  year's  normal  requirement  and  the  combined  stock  of  other 
growths  is  well  over  a  year's  requirement.    This  is  in  contrast  to  pre- 
war years  when  overall  stocks  represented,  nearly  2  year's  requirement 
and  there  was  no  disproportion  between  United  States'  and^ other  tobaccos. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe,  tobacco  consumption  rose  during  the 
early  war  years,  but  declined  sharply  near  the  end  of  the  war  and  during 
the  year  immediately  following .  '  There  has 'been  some  increase  since  19^6, 
but  consumption  is  3till  below  prewar  and  far  below  the  potential  demand. 
Domestic  production  of  .leaf  has  increased  during  the' past  2  years  to 
above  the  prewar  level,  but  imports  have  been  restricted  as  a  result  of 
limited  foreign  exchange.    Current  stocks  represent  only  slightly  more 
than  1  year's  requirement  at  the  restricted  rata  of  consumption,  whereas 
in  prewar  years  stocks  were  equivalent  to  about  2  year's  requirement.  In 
relation  to  demand,  stocks  of  American  leaf  are  lower  than  growths  from 
other  areas.    This  situation  results  from  restricted  imports  of  United 
States  leaf,  combined  with  a  pronounced  shift  to  consumption  of  products 
containing  United  States  leaf. 
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In  the  Oriental -type  surplus  tobacco  producing  countries  of  South 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  Near  .East ,  leaf  production  declined  during  the 
war.    Production  since  the  war  has  increased  sharply  in  Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia,  and  Turkey,  and  the  combined  output  of  Oriental  type' 
tobacco  in  19*4-8  is  well  above  the  prewar  average.    Exports  of  the  leaf, 
however,  have  "been  curtailed  as  a  result  of  a  shift  in  demand  in  many 
countries  from  Oriental -type  cigarettes  to  American  "blended  types, 
which  contain  only  a  limited  portion  of  Oriental  leaf.  Continued 
shortages,  in  dollar  exchange,  however,  have  favored  trade  in  leaf'  from 
the  Oriental -type  producing  countries  and  their  ^surplus  stocks  are  now 
being  purchased.  '' 

In  the  Far  East,  overall  tobacco  production  and  consumpti6n  declined 
during  the  war  and  are  apparently  still  below  prewar.    There  have  been 
pronounced  changes  in  some  countries.    Production  of  leaf  in  19^-8  in 
the  Netherlands  Indies,  the  Philippines,  and  Japan  are  far  below  prewar 
level.    Stocks  -of  tobacco  for  export  and  use  in  manufactured  products  in 
most  of  the  Far  Eastern  countries  are  well  below  prewar,  and  the  potential 
import  demand,  especially  for  flue-cured  leaf  is  above  prewar.  Limited 
dollar  exchange  and  internal  political  disturbances  in  most  of  these 
countries,  however,  now  prevent  significant  imports. 

-  For  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  who  depend  largely  on  imports  from 
the  United  States  for  their  tobacco  requirement,  shortages  in  dollar 
exchange  have  restricted  imports  and  stocks  are  low  in  relation  to 
consumption. 

South  African  surplus  tobacco -producing  countries  are  currently 
benefiting  from  the  shortage  of  dollar  exchange  in  importing  countries 
and  they  are  increasing  production  to  meet  higher  demand,  particularly 
from  the  United  Kingdom.    Production  in  these  countries  in  19^7-^8  was 
well  above  prewar  and  further  increases  are  in  prospect.' 

-    •       WORLD  COTTON:  YEAR-END  REVIEW  AND  FORECAST  l/ 

The  world  cotton  situation  in  1948  was  featured  by  a  20-percent 
rise  in  production  to  the  prewar  level.    It  also  was  marked  by  con- 
tinuation of  a,  slow  but  steady  rise  in.  world  consumption  almost  to  the 
prewar  level,  and  a.  reduction  of  stocks  by  20  percent  to  a  total  about 
59  percent  of  that  in  1939. 

World  cotton  exports  during  the  year  ended  July  31,  19^8,  were  7 
percent  less  than  in  the  previous  year  and  amounted  to  only  67  percent 
of  the  5-year  prewar .  average.' ;  Prices  in  most  of  the  major  producing 
countries  followed  an  upward-  trend  until  the  middle  of  bbe  year,  then 
declined  to  a.  moderately  lower  level  where  with  few  exceptions  they  have 
remained  for  3  to  months. 


1/  By  Charles  H.  Barber,  Agricultural  Economist,  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations. 
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The  increase  of  about  k.6  million  bales  (all  "bale  figures  are  in 
equivalent  bales  of  500  pounds  gross)  in  world  production  from  25.^ 
milli.on  bales  in  19^7 -1+8  to  about  30.0  million  (revised)  in  19^8 -If  9 
is  attributed  largely  to  an  increase  of  3.1  million  bales  in  the  United 
States  where  a  near -re cord  crop  of  Ik. 9  million  bales  was  harvested. 

Production  in  foreign  countries  as  a  whole  has  gradually  increased 
since  the  end  of  the  war  to  about  15.1  million  bales  in  I9I+8-U9.  This 
represents  only  81  percent  of  their  5-year  prewar  average  of  18.6  million 
bales.    World  production  in  1948-^9  is  expected  to  exceed  world  consump- 
tion by  around  1,5  million  bales  in  contrast  with  an  excess  of  consumption 
by  2,5  to  3.5  million  bales  in  each  of  the  previous  3  years.  Further 
small  increases  in  production  may  be  expected  in  most  of  the  foreign 
producing  countries  next  year. 

World  consumption  was  reduced  during  the  war  period  to  a  low  point 
of  about  k  million  bales  below  the  prewar  average  of  29.5  million  (includes 
estimates  for  hand-spinning. )    The  reduction  in  Europe  and  Asia,'  due  to 
military  activities  and  blockade,  is  estimated  at  approximately  10  million 
bales,  offset  in  part  by  a  rise  of  6  million  bales  in  consumption  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  India,  Asia  Minor,  and  Egypt. 

Foreign  consumption,  now  running  at  an  annual  rate  of  about  19.5 
million  bales  annually,  is  still  3.5  million  bales  or  15  percent  below 
the  prewar  average.    The  spinning  industries  in  Europe  and  Asia  are  still 
handicapped  by  shortages  of  foreign  exchange  for  importation  of  cotton, 
obsolete  and  worn-out  equipment,  and  in  some  cases  shortages  of  labor  and 
fuel  for  power.    Despite  these  handicaps  a  slow  but  steady  rise  in  foreign 
consumption,  particularly  in  Germany  and  Japan,  may  be  expected  provided 
the  necessary  financial  arrangements  can  be  made  to  obtain  adequate  supplies 
of  cotton.    Some  decrease  in  consumption,  possibly  by  1  million  bales,  is  in 
prospect  in  Western  Hemisphere  countries  as  mill  operations  are  receding 
from  the  record  high  levels  reached  during  the  period  of  wartime  shortage 
and  reduced  competition  from  abroad.    Not  much  change  is  expected  in  world 
consumption  as  a  whole  from  the  estimated  consumption  of  about  28.7  million 
bales  in  191+7-^8. 

Excessive  stocks,  accumulated  in  the  major  producing  countries  during 
the  war,  were  liquidated  to  a  working  stock  level  by  the  end  of  July 
19^8  except  in  Egypt  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  the  United  States  and 
Brazil.     Stocks  in  the  deficit  or  importing  countries  at  that  time 
represented  3  to  8  months'  requirements  which  in  most  countries  are 
barely  sufficient  for  maintaining  mill  operations  on  an  efficient  basis. 
Stocks  in  surplus  producing  countries,  except  the  United  States  and 
Egypt,  are  expected  to  be  at  a  minimum  working  stock  level  by  the  end  of 
the  19^8-49  market  year.     Stocks  in  Egypt  may  remain  at  or  near  last  year's 
estimate  of  875,000  bales  because  of  a  large  19^8  crop.    For  the  same 
reason  stocks  in  the  United  States  are  expected  to  be  2.5  to  3  million 
bales  higher  than  the  3.1  million  reported  for  July  31,  1948. 

(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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COMMODITY  DEVELOPMENTS 


GRAINS,  GRAIN  PRODUCTS  MP  FEEDS 

CHINA  HAS  LARGEST 
POSTWAR  RICE  CROP 

The  1948  rioe  crop  of  China  is  estimated  at  2,3.60  million  "bushels 
(37.2  million  short  tons  milled),  the  largest  since-  1939,  and  4  percent 
above  the  production  of  the  year  "before,  according  to  an  estimate  based 
on  information  from,  the  American  Consulate  General,  Shanghai.    The  har- 
vest, however,  is  only  96  percent  of  the  prewar  average  (1931-37)  of 
2,453  million    "bushels  (38.6  million  tons). 


High  yields  are  reported  in  all  the  provinces  except  Hupeh  and  Hunan, 
two  Central  Yangtze  areas  which  last  summer  were  hard-hit  "by  floods.  South 
Hupeh  and  North  Hunan  sustained  the  greatest  damage,  and  the  other  parts 
of  Hunan  had  an  above  average  outturn.     No  other  areas  of  size  in  China 
reported  poor  harvests.     In  Formosa,  from  which  300,000  to  500,000  tons 
of  rice  annually  now  are  available  for  shipment  to    China  proper,  the  first 
crop  was  larger  than  last  year's. 

CHINA:    Rice  production,  trade,  and  apparent  disappearance, 
average  1931-45,  annual  1946 -48  a/ 


Year 


Average : 
1931-32/37-38 
1938-39 A5 -46 


Annual : 

1946-  47. 

1947-  48. 

1948-  49. 


Acreage 


.1 . 000 
acres 


48  853 
45,813 


45,165 
45,373 

45; 617 


Yield 
per 


Bushels 


50.2 
48.2 


49.9 
50.2 
51.7 


Production 


Rough 


'Million 
bushels 


2,453 
2,206 


2,254 
2,278 
2,360 


In  terms 
of  milled 


"TTOOO-"" 
sh.  tons 


38, 635 
34 , 7^5 


35,500 
35.878 
37,170 


Net 
import £ 

W  0/ 


r.ooo. 

sh.  tons 


816 
4/  397 


337 
380 
500 


a/  Rough  rice  of  production  and  where  occurring  in  trade  is  converted  to 
terms  of  milled  at  70  percent,    b/  During  the  calendar  year  following  har- 
vest,    cj  Excludes  postwar  shipments  from  Formosa,  estimated  at  "between 
300,000  and  500,000  tons  in  1948  and  1949.    &/  1939-44  average. 


Compiled  from  official  Statistics  and  estimates  of  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations. 
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China's  prewar  (1931-37)  rice  consumption  of  nearly  kO  million  tons 
was  supplied  98  percent  "by  domestic  harvests  and  2  percent  "by  imports. 
Most  of  the  rice  was  imported  from  French  Indochina  and  Siam,  and  was 
consumed  primarily  in  Kwangtung  Province,  and  in  the  large  coastal  cities, 
such  as  Shanghai,  Tsingtao,  and  Tientsin. 

•  The  drop  in  postwar  rice  consumption  compared  with  the  prewar  average 
has  been  due  for  the  most  part  to  a  decline  in  production.    This  decrease 
has  "been  partly  offset,  however,,  by  a  gain  in  the  output  of  some  other 
food  crops,  especially  sweet  potatoes.    When  taking  into  consideration  the 
availabilities  from  Formosa,  the  amount  of  rice  received,  from  outside  of 
China  proper  may  not  be  much  less  than  prewar  imports.-  , 

•    -The  difficulties  met  in  the  distribution  of  the  current  rice  harvest 
to  the  urban  population  appears  to  be  the  major  factor  in  the  rice  shortages 
now  occurring  in  the  cities.    Local  economic  problems  prevent  the  movement 
of  rice  to  city  consumers,  who  have  goods  which  the  farmers  need  and  wish 
to  exchange  for  rice. 

TEOPICAL  PRODUCTS 

LARGER  CACAO  CROPS 

IN  TRINIDAD  AND-  TOBAGO 

Production  of  cacao  beans  in  Trinidad  and  Tobago  for  19^8-^9  is 
forecast  at  13,000,000  pounds.    This  is  smaller  than  the  large  19^7-^8 
crop  of  18,000,000  pounds,  but  substantially  above  the  1946-^7  production 
of  8,435,000  pounds,  according  to  a  report  from  the  American  Vice  Counsul 
in  Port  of  Spain. 

The  1947-48  crop,  completely  harvested  in  September,  19^8,  was  the 
largest  since  the  war  and  greatly  exceeded  previous  forecast.  Unusually 
favorable  weather  and  better  care  of'  cacao  trees  account  for  the  increased 
output .  :  - 

Production  of  cacao  beans  in  Trinidad  and  Tobago  averaged  about 
32,000,000  pounds  annually  from  1935  through  1939-    Later  it  dropped  to 
less  than  one  -half  that  amount ,  owing  .to  the  spread  of  witches -broom 
disease  and  neglect  of  cacao  plantations.    High  .prices  for  the  beans  in 
recent  years  have  stimulated  interest  in  the  crop.    Abandoned  plantations 
have  been  rehabilitated,  and  pruning,  draining,  'and  disease -control  measures 
again  are  being  practiced  on  many  estates. 

A  tax  of  about  2  cents  a  pound  is  levied  on  cacao  bean'  exports.  The 
money  so  collected  is  used  to  finance  the  Government's  cacao  rehabilitation 
scheme.    The  local  Government,  through  its  Department  of  Agriculture,  carries 
on  research  to  develop  disease -resistant,  high -yielding  cacao  trees,  and 
supplies  growers  with  approved  strains  of  cacao  for  planting.    The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  recently  announced  the  establishment  of  a  cacao 
propagating  station  of  hO  acres  in  La  Pastora  Settlement. 
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PHILIPPINE  COFFEE 
PRODUCTION  INCREASING 


Production  of  coffee  in  the  Philippines  in  19^+7  was ' estimated  at  73,000 
bags  of  132  pounds  each,  or  more  than  double  the  1939  output  of  about 
33,000  bags,  according  to  the  American  Embassy. in  Manila. 

Imports  of  .coffee- were  cut  off  during  the  Japanese  occupation  and 
as  a  result  local  production  expanded.    About  23,^75  acres  were' devoted 
to  coffee  in  19^7,  compared  with  17,297  in  1939,  and  yields  per  tree  also 
have  increased  as  a  result  of  better  cultural  practices. 

About  kl  percent  of  Philippine  coffee  is" grown  in  the  Province  of 
Batangas.    Other  important  coffee -producing  Provinces  are  Cavite  on  the 
-Island  of  Luzon.,  and  Lanoa,  Bukidnon  and  Davao  on  Mindanao.    Three  species 
of  coffee  are  grown  in  the  Philippines:    Arabica. -Robusta  and  Liber ica. 
"Very  -little  Arabica  is;  now  found,  on  account;  of  its  susceptibility  to 
disease, "■  particularly  coffee  rust.    Although  there_  are  extensive  plantings 
of  Robusta,  it.  is  losing  in  popularity  because  of  ppori  f  lavor  and'  aroma..  .' 
Liberica  appears  to  be'  best  adapted  to  conditions-  in  the^  Philippines'.  It 
is  drought  and  disease -resistant,  yields,  heavily  and  requires  little  care. 


Coffee  production  once  was  much  more  important,  in  the  Philippines 
than  at  present.    Exports  reached  a  peak  of  117,000  bags  in  1883,'but  . 

e,  coffee'  leaf  blight  in  1889'  almost  completely  destroyed  the  plantings  ] 

of  p .  Arabica  in  Batangas  Province.  Coffee  production  then  declined,  until 
the  recent  revival. 

\   Although  production  of  coffee  has  increased  in  the'  Philippines,  it.  is 
still  insufficient  to  meet  domestic  needs.    Consumption  in  I9V7  was  esti- 
mated at  30,000,000  pounds.    During  that,  year  no  coffee  was'  exported  and 
about  7,676,000  pounds'  of  green  coffee  and  12,468,000'  pounds*  of  prepared 
coffee  were  imported.  ; 

MADAGASCAR  INCREASES    :  \' 
COFFEE  PRICES         '      :  -  ; 

,    Export  prices  for  all  grades  of  coffee,  except  Arabica',  were  increased 
by  an  order  of  the'  High  Commissioner  of  Madagascar',  published  in  the 
colony's  Journal  Off iciel  of  December  kf  1948,  and  effective  November  8, 
19.48.    The  price  of  Kbuilou  Courant,  which  comprises  95  percent  of  coffee 
exports  from  Madagascar,  was  increased  from  CFA.  k-9' ,320  per  me -trie  ton, 

f .  o.b.  (about  U.S.  17.8  cents  per  pound)  to  CFA  70,000  (about  U.S.  25.2 
cents  per  pound) .    The  prices  of  other  grades  of  coffee  covered  by  the 
Order  were  similarly  increased. 

At  present,  nearly  all  the  coffee  exported  from  Madagascar  is  re- 
stricted by  decree  to  France  and  French  territories. 
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FATS  MD  PUS 

MALAYAN  PALM-OIL  EXPORTS 
DECLINE  IN  OCTOBER 

Malayan  palm-oil  and  palm -kernel  shipments  of  20,279  and  3,758  short 
tons  during  January -October  19^-8  were  much  smaller  than  in  the  same  months 
a  year  earlier.    The  principal  market,  was  the  United  Kingdom,  the  recipient 
of  98  percent  of  the  palm  oil  and  81  percent  of  the  palm  kernels  exported 
from  Malaya. 

MALAYA:    Palm  oil  exports,  October  19^8  with  comparisons 
(Short  tons) 


Country  '. 

Average : 

19^7  1 

Jan . -July • 

August : 

September  '• 

October 
19^8  a/ 

1935-39: 

1  Ql+o  : 

19i+il.J 

_I9i+8  : 

Q  SQQ 

608 

- 

- 

T4-  a  T  -rr. 

92 

228 

115 

23,270 
% 

178 

10,65^. 

•  1,760 

l+,326 

3,038 

i"5 

187 

j. 

908 

- 

: 

- 

10 

16 

"  67 

922 

11 

1 

87 

293 
8 

Egypt  .c  

Mauritius  » . 

Portvguese  East  Africa.. 

251 

3 

:  6 

279 

Union  of  South  Africa... 

97 

Othe:   Africa-.  9 .  »•«,  

Australia,   

•  3 
:  ^5 

Now  Zealand,  .  0  

British  Possessions  

•  7 

:  10,1+16 
:  569 

:  1 

:  1+81 

:  1+0 

Total.,,  co.  

:  ^7,360 

~0;77'l 

;  10,655 

: 

;  ^,59^ 

:  3,ib3 

a/  Preliminary. 

American  Consulate  General,  Singapore. 
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MALAYA:    Palm  kernel  exports ,  October  1948  with  comparisons 
(Short  tons) 


Country 


Average 


1947 


Jan. -July:    August  : September :  October 
1946     •      1948    :      1948     :  1948  a/ 


Danmark  

Germany  

Italy...,  ,. 

Netherlands 
United  Kingdom. 
Other  Europe . . 

Japan,  

Other  countries 
Total. . 


226 

1,30k 
2,115 
2,886 
46 
11 


5,874 


8,132;  5,874 


2,839 


79 


,839    :  79 


190 
131 


519 


321 


519 


a/  Preliminary. 

American  Consulate  General,  Singapore. 


MALAYAN  COPRA  EXPORTS  GAIN 
OVER  SAME  MONTHS  A  YEAR  AGO 

Malayan  copra  exports  during  January -September  1948  totaled  38,253  long 
tons,  a  substantial  increase  over  the  43454  shipped  in  the  corresponding 
months  of  the  previous  year. 

Imports  of  copra,  however,  were  considerably  in  excess  of  the  quantity 
that  left  the  country.    Arrivals  of  copra  are  stimulating  coconut-oil  pro- 
duction, and  to  some  extent,  exports.    Shipments  of  oil  in  the  9  months 
amounted  to  34,327  tons.    While  the  volume  of  the  1948  trade  was  with 
European  countries    the  United  Kingdom's  share  has  been  negligible  in 
recent  months.    Previously  the  bulk  of  exports  went  to  the  United  Kingdom. 


(Table  on  following  page) 
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MALAYA:     Copra  and  coconut  oil  exports  and  imports, 
September  1948  with  comparisons 
(Long  tons) 


Year 

Exports 

Copra 

Coconut 
oil 

Total  .as 
copra  , 

1933-39..  

191,691 
625 
7,118 

47,109 
5,624 
43,165 

266,467 
9,55.2 
75,634. 

1946  (July -December) . 

1947  

Copra  distribution 


Country- 

:  Average 

:  January- 

-August 

: September 

:  1935-39 

\  1947 

:1947  a/ 

:1948  17 

Exports 

United  Kingdom  

•  :  .  57,750 

:  6,119 

:  3,969 

:  1,171 

:    '  '  10  •; 

Other  European  countries . . 

. :  118,490 

:  29,252 

:  5,356 

Other  British-  Possessions. 

,-:  3,242 

:  999 

:      '  10 

:'  24 

4 

Other  countries  

12,209 

:.  1,341 

:  '  1,095. 

Total  , . . .  

:  7,H8 

:  3,979 

:  31,788 

:.  6,465 

Imports 

10,617 

:  582 

1  358 

:  2,269 

597 

Netherlands  Indies  

•  105,500 

.  51,877 

:  33,046 

:  56,767 

:  5,913 

Other  countries  

2,134 

:  147 

144 

:  545 

200 

Total.  

•  118,251 

52,606 

: "33,548 

:■  59,581 

•  6,710 

:                Coconut-o.il  distribution 

■  Country- 

:  Average 

1947 

January- 

-August 

September 

:  1935-39 

1947  a/ 

1948  a/ 

1948  a/ 

Exports  ., 

8,857 

27,239 

16,617 

3,333 

Other  European  countries . . 

:  2,522 

643 

500 

13,832 

1,923 

Other  British  Possessions. 

:  24,011 

255 

151 

67 

'  io. 

6,674 

4,274' 

2,203 

kki 

•iW  1,391 

5,763 

2,688 

5,968 

228 

Netherlands  Indies  

:  2,557 

2,357 

1,562 

182 

•'    63'  % 

Other  countries  

:  3,864 

234 

80. 

5,243 

834 

Total  

:    47,109  ■ 

43,165 

25,872: 

30; 828 

3,499 

Imports 

•           16  : 

242 

39 

160 

328 

1,853 

442 

2,531 

141 

:  229 

50 

Total  ,  

573  • 

2,145 

48l 

2,691 

i4i 

a/  Preliminary.      h/  2  year  average. 
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COTTON -PRICE  QUOTATIONS 
ON  FOREIGN  MARKETS 

The  folio-wing-  table  -  shows  certain,  cotton -price  quotations  on  foreign  markets, 
converted  at  current  rates  of  exchange:        :  ....        ■*  .  (.  . 


COTTON:    Spot  prices  in  certain  foreign  markets,,  and  the 
U;S.  gulf -port -average 


Market  location, 

Bate 

Unit  of 

'  Unit  of 

:  Price  in 

:Equivalent 

kind,  and  quality  •  §  ^  . 

19^8 

weight 

'  currency 

:  foreign 
:.  currency 

:U,S.  cents 
.per  pound 

Alexandria  \        ,  * 

Kantar 

Ashmouni ,  'Good  . » , . . . ..... . . 

'  12-2 3 

99.05  lbs. 

it  .. 

•Tallari   .  . 

."  

:•  -.58.55 
:■-  56,55 

'  "48.85 
:  47.19 

Ashmouni,  ."FeG;F„ 

Karnak,  Good„ * , ...  „ . ,: ......  t. 

"  1! 

ir  ., 

,-ti 

:  96.21. 

80.28 

Karnak,  F<G.F0 ...... ,: ....... . 

;  1! 

'  -.92.21 

'  76.94 

Bombay 

Candy  ' • 

'      '  "      tt  ' 

►  'iBh  lbs. 

1! 

Rupee  ... 

:     •  620.00 
'  ■  65O.OO 

23.86 
25.01 

'  11 

Kampala,  East  African, ...... 

•  It 

ft 

(not 

available ) 

Karachi  \ 

Mauiid  '■  '■ 

4F  Punjab,  S.G.,  Fine..  

12-22 

82,28  lbs. 

.  tt 

.  78.00 

28.60 

289F  Sind?  S.G.,  Fine  

it 

"  ; 

:  " 

.  89.80 
97.80 

32,92 

35.86 

289F  Punjab,  S.G. ,  Fine  

it 

It            •  ': 

Buenos.  Aires 

Metric  ton 

Type  B.....  

12-23 

220^.6'  lbs, 

Peso  

§/3350. 00  . 

45.24 

Lima 

Sp .  quintal 

Tangud s ,  Type  5 ..... :  

.'  12-21 

101.1+  lbs.  • 

Sol-- 

•  -'182-.00 

27.67  . 

Pima,  Type  1, K  

tt 

(not 

quoted) 

Recife       .'                        .  , 

Arroba'* ; 

12  '23 
it 

33.07  lbs. 

Cruzeiro.  . . 

.   .  .I85.OO 
.  .  .  190.00  ■ 

:  30/44 
31.26 

Sao  Paulo  * 

;  11 

205.00 

33.73 

Torreon  ''•..■-* 

Sp,  -quintal  . 

Middling,'  15/16" 

It  ; 

101 A  lbs. 

Peso  

.'   182.50  : 

'  26.15 

Houston-Calveston-New  : 

II 

Pound  ■  : 

Cent  '•' 

"'    XXXXX  : 

31.88 

Quotations  of  foreign  markets  reported  by  cable.    U.S.,  quotations  from  designated 
spot  markets, 
a/    Nominal . 
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COTTON  -PRICE  QUOTATIONS 
ON  FOREIGN  MARKETS 

The  following  table  shews  certain-  ccttoxi-pririe  quotations  on  f or^l®^  mar'^fq 
converted  at  current  rates  of  exchange:        : :    .  •  * 


COTTON:    Spot  prices  in  certain  foreign  markets    and  the 
U.S.  gulf -port  average 


Market  location, 
kind,  and  quality- 

.*  Bate  \ 

j  19^8  ; 

Unit  of  : 
weight. 

Unit  of  \ 
currency  \ 

Price  in  « 
foreign  : 
currency 

Equivalent 
U.S.  cents 
per  pound 

Alexandria 

Kantar 

99.05  lbs. 

Tallari 

58.29 

II 

11 

56.29 

46.97 

It 

tr      •  - 

'  92.4.0 

77.10 

II 

11 

!    » ■ 

'   ' (not 

quoted) 

Bombay 

Candy 

11 

784  lbs.  . 

Rupee 

620.00 

23.86 

II 

,     ■  t»  -     •  •  . 

'  65O.OO 

25.01 

II 

■  11 

(not 

available ) 

Karac  hi 

Maund 

82.28  lbs. 

77.00 

28.23 

II 

89.80 

32.92 

289F  Punjab,  S.G.,  Fine. 

• :  " 

11 

it  .  . . 

97.00 

35.56 

Buenos  Aires 

Metric  ton 

2204.6  lbs. 

;Peso 

a/3350.00 

45.24 

Lima 

Sp.  quintal 

101.4  lbs. 

:Sol 

180.00 

27.37 

.  ti 

,  n   

:    * "  (not 

quoted) 

Recife 

Arroba 

12-30 

.  33.07  lbs. 

:Cruzeiro 

'  135.00 

•  30.44 

11 

>    ■  it  •  •  •  . 

:'  190.00 

31.26 

Sao  Paulo 

ft 

,  it 

:  205.00 

:  33.73 

Torre  on 

:Sp.  quintal 

.  11 

:  101.4  lbs. 

:Peso 

:  181.50 

:      26.01  ; 

Houston -Galveston -New 

Orleans  av .  Mid,  15/16". 

:Pound 

:Ce.nt 

:  XXXXX 

:  31.98 

Quotations  of  foreign  markets  reported  by  cable, 
spot  markets . 

U.S.  quotations  from  designated 

a/    Nomina]. . 
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WORLD  COTTON:    YEAR-EM)  REVIEW  AND  FORECAST —  (Continued,  from  Page  11) 


The  pattern  of  world  cotton  export  trade  will  ohange  considerably 
in  the  next  year  "because  of  exhausted  stocks  of  old-crop  cotton  in  most 
foreign  producing  countries  and  the  wide  scope  of  the  EGA  program 
sponsored  by  the  United  States.    World  export  trade  in  19^7-46  amounted 
to  8.6  million  "bales  (excluding  230,000  bales  exported  from  Pakistan 
to  India). 

This  is  a  reduction  of  0.7  million  bales  from  the  previous  year  and 
is  attributed  mainly  to  a  reduction  of  0.5  million  in  exports  from 
Brazil  and  1.6  million  from  the  United  States,  offset  in  part  by  increases 
in  exports  from  India,  the  Soviet  Union,  Egypt,  and  Mexico.  Reduced 
export  trade  is  attributed  mainly  to  relatively  heavy  stocks  in  the  im- 
porting countries  at  the  beginning  of  the  19^7-^8  year,  shortage  of 
foreign  exchange  in  practically  all  of  them,  and  anticipation  of  supplies 
of  cotton  under  the  ECA  program  then  in  process  of  formulation, 

Assuming  that  mill  operations  in  foreign  countries  in  19^8-^9 
will  be  equal  to,  or  slightly  above  the  19^7-48  level  and  adequate 
supplies  of  cotton  are  obtainable  under  the  ECA  program  or  otherwise, 
world  exports  should  increase  this  year  by  at  least  2  million  bales. 
With  the  old -crop  surpluses  in  producing  countries  abroad  practically 
exhausted  and  production  still  nearly  20  percent  below  the  prewar  level, 
most  of  the  increase  must  come  from  the  United  States  if  mill  consumption 
abroad  is  to  be  maintained  at  the  level  anticipated  for  19k&-k9  and 
possibly  another  year. 


